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FRENCH SYMBOLISM: IN POETRY AND IN PAINTINr 
BY EMMA K. S, SAWYER ^ 

I HE new school of symbolism is a reaction 
jfrom the naturalistic movement in litera- 
jture. The pendulum had swayed too far to 
jthe West, and it must be forced back to the 
JEast, the land of symbolism. There is a 
jdeep vein of mysticism in the new move- 
Iment, and though the spirit which sneers at 
jmysticism is no doubt much in evidence at 
■present, it is none the less a sign of intel- 
llectual shallowness and servitude to con- 
J vention which affords little solid ground for 
self-gratulation. To symbolize is to evoke, not to tell, narrate or paint. 
To suggest is its aim. For the exact translation of its synthesis it needs 
an arch-type, a complex form. " Our expression is the symbol of our 
dream, our dream is the symbol of our thought,'' so says Morice. 

This latest movement in European literature has been called by 
many names, ''Decadence," ''Symbolism," "Impressionism," none 
of them quite exactor comprehensive. Verlaine objects to being called 
a decadent, Maeterlinck to being called a symbolist, Huysmans to 
being called an impressionist. What they seek is not general truth, 
but " la verit6 vraie," the very essence of truth. The symbolist would 
flash upon you the soul of that which can be apprehended only by 
the soul. The finer sense of things unseen, the deeper meaning of 
things evident. 

But let us first turn to Baudelaire, the avant-courrier of the symbol- 
ists, called "one of the curiosites romantiques." The poet of "Les 
Fleursdu Mai" loved what was improperly called "le style decadent," 
which is nothing more than an art arrived at the point of extreme 
maturity — an ingenious, complicated, learned style, full of shading 
and research, assimilating colors from all palettes, as well as notes 
from all key boards. It expresses new ideas in new forms, and in 
words not heard before. It was because of a strange fascination of 
the horrible, sickly, that the poet felt obliged to depict suffering hu- 
manity, but he has no abiding place there. He soars again to spiritual 
realms of the purest blue. As Gautier says, "If Baudelaire's bouquet 
is composed of strange flowers, metallic in color and peculiar in per- 
fume, in the calix of which instead of dew are bitter tears, he will 
answer you. Undoubtedly roses and violets are more agreeable 
spring flowers, but they do not grow very well in the black mud of 
the pavements in a large city. This phase of life at once attracts and 
repels him; he acquires deep melancholy (for he judges himself no 
better than others), and he suffers at seeing the pure dome of the 
heavens and the chaste skies veiled by these poisonous vapors." But 
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to use the poet's own words, "Poetry, as little; inGlined as oiie is to FRENCH 

interrogate his own soul to recall these Isouyenirsi has:no othei^aim SYMBOtrlSM^ 

than itself ; it cannot have any other: And no poem willvbe sograndv ijj POETRY 

so noble, so truly worthy of the name poeniy as that one which sl^ AND IN . 

have been written entirely for the pleasure of writing a p6em.'V;In PAINTING 
<'Les Petites Veilles," which I will venture to translate and abbre- 
viate for you, Baudelaire tells the following story : ; . _ : 

In the winding^ streets of old capitals ^.^ / .^ 1 ^; , . V 

Where everything, even the horrible, changes to chchahtniertt, 

I watch, obeying my fatal humor, 

Singular beings, decrepit, and yet not without pharni ! 

These unfortimate wrecks were formerly women, . 

Now hunch-backed and ill-shaped. Let us love them. 

They are still living souls! _^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^ , , : .! ./^i^.^ 1 

Under their tattered' skirts anci t^s scantily c r 

They crawl along, beaten by the harsh wind, 

Trembling at the many vehicles that pass, , 

Drawing tighter their faded shawls cl ?mbroider|Bd flowers, 

Relics of former days of plenty. 

They amble exactly like marionettes, 

Who dance without wishing to dance, poor creatures, 

A demon without pity holding them as by a chain. 

Have you noticed that many coffins of the aged 

Are nearly as small as that of a child? " ^ 

Death gives us here a symbol of bizarre taste. 

And when I see a woak phantom .. 7 ^ ; 

Crossing Paris amid the swarming throng, ;; .: 

It seems to me as if this frail being 
Is going slowly to a new cradle; 

Their eyes arc wells made of a million tears! T -^ 

These mysterious eyes have an invincible chann ; 1 v v v . 

For him to whom austere misfortune reveals the ^ecr^t. .; r ' 

There is much to be read between the lines in ^^ Les Fleurs du Mai,'' 
quite a book in prose that Baudelaire only thought, voicing it later 
in "Les Petites Poems en Prose." A critic says : "After * Les Fleurs 
du Mai' there are but two courses forthepoet to take who gave them 
life—" ou se brtiler la cervelle . . ou se f airfei ch5r6tiien"^^^th;er blbw 
his brains out or become a Christian. 

Baudelaire spoke much on his ideas of metaphysics, very little of 
his own sentiments, and never of his actions. His aim was clearly the 
eternal struggle of the finite, ever aspiring toward the absolute. This 
poet is made up of strong lights and deep shadows, producing start- 
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«2VMSS?ti^? ^*"^ effects, like Zorn in painting. Many accuse him of gathering 
T.M ^rtt^^^ ®°"*® ^^"^ weeds in his garden, which offend. His touch of strange- 
Am "®^^ ^^^ mystery was not understood. He came to his visions of 

™^ ^N higher things through sense experiment, through the use of opium 
PAINTING and hashish, but he attained to them so that he saw clearly with- 
out these artificial aids, and the new school has for the first time 
comprehended this and recognized the spiritual significance of Bau- 
delaire's pessimism. Baudelaii;e writes that man has not so far aban- 
doned honest nieans to gain heaven that he is obliged to evoke the 
sorceries of the pharmacy. He scorned the idea of hampering his 
thought by conformity to the established rules governing what a ppet 
should say and how he should say it. This bold departure from the 
classic form was shocking to the majority, and the poet quite enjoyed 
the cold showei- bath he administered; the reactioii would be sute to 
prove beneficial and quicken their spiritual insight. 

The message he had to give would remain ; if sphinx-like ^t first, 
yet ready to yield its secret to him who could handle the symbol. 
The glimpses he had of heaveh filled him with loathing for all the 
earth, and he uses the earthly pictures brily to suggest and ribiider 
more dramatic the heavenly glimpses. Literature is like unto ^ day, 
so saysGautier in his admirable essay on Baudelaire, "it has a morn- 
ing, a noontide, an evening and a night. Without vainly discussing if 
one should prefer the aurora to the sunset, one must paint at the hour 
in which one findsone's self with a palette filled with the necessary 
colors to render the effects of that special hour. The sunset, has it not 
its own beauty as we;ll as the sunrise? The red, tinged with copper; 
the gold blending to green, the shades of the turquoise melting into 
the sapphire, all the tints uniting, forming the grand conflagration. 
Do they not offer as much tb the poet as the aurora with her rosy 
fingers?" j^ 

A poet — is he not like the sun who enters alone everywhere, in the 
hospital as in the palace/in the caibin as in the church, always pure, 
always illuminating? 

Paul Verlairie, the rriodern Villon, the guiding genius of the sym- 
bolists, is a poet whose individuality has been as yet little understood. 
His muse has led him up to great heights, and in his efforts to put in 
words the song he has heard in the spiritual realm the new notation 
seems strangely unfamiliar, his disregard of the accepted rules gov- 
erning rhythm seems an impertinence, and many of the critics fail 
to recognize that which will immortalize Verlaine's verse. 

His life has been a sad one, and of late years he has lived largely 

at the hospitals, where he has written many exquisite poems. His 

poetic imagination made of the great room, cold and bare, a place of 

enchantment, and under this spell his bodily ills took flight. Anatole 
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France says, *'Paul Verlaine is one of those whose kingdom is not FRENCH 

of this world, he belongs to the great family of lovers of poverty. SYMBOLISM: 

St. Francis would have recognized him, you may be sure, as one of IN POETRY 

his spiritual sons, and perhaps would have made him his favorite AND IN 

disciple, and who knows if Paul Verlaine in sackcloth would not PAINTING 

have become a great saint, as among us he has become a great poet. 

Without doubt at first he would have caused his master some anxiety. 

Sometimes at evening he would have made his escape. But good 

Saint Francis would have gone to seek him in even the worst parts 

of Siena, and would have brought him back repentant to the home 

of poverty.*' 

The following anecdote is told of Verlaine. One day he was receiv- 
ing some visitors at the hospital. "Talk," he said to them, " I am at 
home." Then turning toward the poor invalids stretched on their sick 
beds, "We are at home," he added. 

One day when poverty and illness had brought him there only 
one bed was vacant, but that was a famous one. Within the memory 
of the patients no one had ever been seen to rise from it. Who ever 
lay there died. " Such a fatal privilege," says Verlaine, "must neces- 
sarily surround this too hospitable couch with a certain respectful 
consideration, not unmixed with superstition. In one word, as well 
as a hundred, it was not to be coveted." And the poet adds, "As for 
me, I had no choice, it was to take it or leave. On the one hand I 
was almost tempted to leave it, on the other I escaped a worse 
shelter by taking it, and I took it. My predecessor was there when I 
entered the room. Neither handsome, nor ugly, nor to say truly— 
anything. A long and narrow form wrapped in a sheet with a knot 
under the chin, no cross on the breast. A litter, familiarly called 'the 
dominx) box,' covered with an awning of doubtful color, like a mattress 
cover, was brought, the ' packet ' was laid in it, and off for the amphi- 
theatre. A few minutes later I was installed in his bed, sthl — cold." 

This room is known as "the decadent's room." Verlaine is visited 
there by the most brilliant spirits (in and out of the flesh). Enthusi- 
astic young men come to this numbered bed to salute their master. 
Painters here make studies and sketches of him at will. This is glory, 
but when Verlaine says that it is not happiness it is not difficult to 
believe him. 

One gets the accent of the new school in Verlaine's saying, " The 
spiritual tends to clothe itself in the natural as in a garment," and in 
Brunetiere's criticism on their use of words, "They endeavor by the 
sound of the words in unison to produce emotion irrespective of the 
meaning embodied, expressing thus the inarticulate," and demon- 
strating that if you feel and see profoundly you feel and see music- 
ally. In Verlaine's "Art Po6tique" we have his creed expressed in 
matchless grace. 
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De la musique avant toute chose, 
Et pour cela pr6f^re T Impair 
Plus vague et plus soluble dans Tair, 
Sans rien en lui qui p^se ou qui pose. 

II faut aussi que tu n'ailles point 
Choisir tes mots sans quelque m6prise: 
Rien de plus cher que la chanson grise 
Oti rindecis au Precis se joint. 

C'est des beaux yeux derri^re des voiles, 
C'est le grand jour tremblant de midi, 
C'est, par un ciel d'automne attiedi, 
Le bleu fouillis des claires 6toiles! 

Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance 
Le r6ve au r6ve, et la flfite au cor! 

Puis du plus loin la Pointe assassine, 
L' Esprit cruel et le rire impur, 
Qui font pleurer les yeux de TAzur, 
Et tout cet ail de basse cuisine ! 

Prends T^loquence et tords-lui son cout 
Tu feras bien, en train d'energie, 
De rendre un peu la Rime assagie. 
Si Ton n'y veille, elle ira jusqfi'oii? 

Oh qui dira les torts de la Rime! 
Quel enfant sourd ou quel nfegre fou 
Nous a forg6 ce bijou d'un sou 
Qui Sonne crcux et faux sous la lime? 

De la musique encore et toujours ! 
Que ton vers soit la chose envol6e 
Qu'on sent qui fuit d'une Sme en all6e 
Vers d'autres cieux d d'autres amours. 

Que ton vers soit la bonne aventure 
Sparse au vent crisp6 du matin 
Qui va fleurant la menthe et le thym . . . 
Et tout le reste est la litt^rature. 

How far away from the classic style is this style, where words 
have their color, their music, their perfume! To fix the last fine 
shade, the quintessence of things, to fix it fleetingly, to be a disem- 
bodied voice, and yet the voice of a human soul, was the poet's ideal. 
Music first of all and before all, he insists, and then not color, but 
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'*la nuance," the last fine shade. Poetry is to be something vague, 
intangible, evanescent, a winged soul in flight "towards other skies 
and other loves." Verlaine's definition of tiis own theory of pobtical 
writing is, "L*art, mes enfants, c'est d*6tre absolument soi-m6nie"-n- 
sincerity, and the impression of the moment followed to the letter. 
Manet says the same thing, " Paint the exact vision of the moment," 
and cleverly adopted the motto based upon his name, " Manet et 
Manibet." 
The following little poem I found translated by Gertrude Hall: 

MOONLIGHT 
Your soul is as a moonlit landscape fair, 

Peopled with maskers delicate and dim. 
That play on lutes and dance and have an air 

Of being sad in their fantastic trim. ,. .. 

The while they celebrate in minor strain 
Triumphant love, effective enterprise. 

They have an air of knowing all is vain, — 
And through the quiet moonlight their songs rise, 

The melancholy moonlight, sweet and lone, 
That makes to dream the birds upon the tree^ 

And in their polished basins of white stone 
The fountains tall to sob with ecstacy. 
Verlaine's work is but the shade of his soul* His tastes are of the 
most perfect simplicity. The dream of wealth is the one dream which 
holds no charm; the dream of glory, the dream of love, of salvation, 
the dream of being a Christian, were ever before him. Allied with 
Verlaine's temperament of sense enjoyment he has that nervous 
system which makes one a "spiritual telephone across which the 
angels can speak." In another organization the spiritual gift might 
have been deadened. He did not seek his visions, they sought him, 
haunted him, and have finally drawn him from the pleasures which 
were lower, up to the spiritual realm, nothing short of that satisfy- 
ing his soul. 
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To be concluded in the 
Autumn Number 



En avant vers Toubli final de la col(bre. 
Vers la Bont6! vers la justice forte et claire! 
Vers un large pardon ! Marchez toujours, marchez. 

Vers r Orient! vers I'^toile, vers la Lumifere! 
Malgr6 le froid, malgr6 le vent, malgr6 la nuif 
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